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Shikellamy: 

An  Address  hy  George  P.  Donehoo,  D.  D. 


[T  WOULD  not  be  possible  for  me,  in  the  time  allotted 
for  this  address,  to  give  a complete  history  of  the  life, 
character  and  work  of  the  Oneida  chieftain  in  whose  honor 
we  to-day  unveil  this  memorial.  To  trace  all  of  the  in- 
fluences which  had  their  origin  in  the  relations  of  this 
Iroquois  vicegerent  with  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  would  require  a 
full  discussion  of  the  Indian  policy  of  colonial  Pennsylvania,  and  all  of 
the  varied  developments  to  which  this  policy  led  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  of  the  Revolutionary  period  as  well. 

Let  me  briefly  recall  a few  of  the  facts  which  led  to  the  sending  of  this 
diplomat  to  Shamokin.  From  the  time  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn 
on  the  Delaware,  in  1683,  there  was  a gradual  migration  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  from  that  river  to  the  Susquehanna.  The  various  land  purchases 
along  the  Delaware  finally  drove  the  entire  body  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  to  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  even  over  the  great  divide 
to  the  Ohio.  This  migration  had  reached  its  high  tide  about  1727-1740. 
In  1698  the  Shawnee  had  entered  the  Province  from  the  Potomac  region 
and  gradually  moved  northward  along  the  Susquehanna  to  Shamokin 
and  Wyoming.  By  1727  a large  settlement  of  Delaware,  Shawnee,  and 
Tutelo  had  established  themselves  at  the  site  of  Shamokin,  at  the  forks 
of  the  north  and  west  branches  of  this  river. 

Previous  to  the  occupation  of  this  strategic  point  by  these  tribes  the 
site  of  Shamokin  had  been  occupied  by  the  historic  Susquehannocks,  or 
Minquas,  whose  villages  spread  up  the  West  Branch  to  Lock  Haven,  and 
up  the  North  Branch  to  Spanish  Hill,  at  the  site  of  the  large  fortified 
village  of  Carantouan.  How  long  a period  before  the  time  of  their  final 
overthrow  by  the  Iroquois  these  related  tribes  occupied  this  region  is 
unknown.  But  that  the  Susquehannock  period  of  occupation  was  a long 
one  is  certain  from  all  of  the  evidence  obtainable.  After  the  destruction 
and  subjection  of  the  Susquehannocks,  the  ancient  Andastes,  or  Cones- 
toga, in  1675,  the  Iroquois  claimed  the  lands  along  the  Susquehanna 
river  by  right  of  conquest.  When  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  commenced 
to  settle  upon  these  lands  along  the  upper  Susquehanna,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  Iroquois  Confederation.  Owing  to  the  various 
land  sales  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  and  along  the  Delaware,  and  also 
because  of  the  troubles  arising  from  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio,  Shikellamy  was  sent  by  the  Six  Nations 
to  Shamokin,  in  1728,  to  have  supervision  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
and  other  tribes,  and  also  to  look  after  all  matters  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment and  purchase  of  the  Indian  lands  by  the  whites. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Shikellamy,  According  to 
Bettram  he  was  an  adopted  Frenchman,  born  in  Montreal  and  captured 
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by  the  Oneida,  although  he  himself  claimed  to  be  a Cayuga.  His  name 
is  a much  corrupted  form  of  the  Oneida  chieftain  title,  Ongwaterno-hiat-he 
(Ungquaterughiathe),  meaning  “It  has  caused  the  sky  to  be  light  for  us.” 
The  other  name  applied  to  him,  Swataney,  is  a corrupt  form  of  Onkhi- 
swathe-tani,  “He  causes  it  to  be  light  for  us,”  or  as  an  appellative,  “Our 
Enlightener.”  The  names  ending  in  “us”  and  “mo,”  as  Shikellemus, 
Shikellemo,  are  Latinized  forms  used  by  the  Moravian  writers,  and  are 
corruptions  made  by  Anglicizing  and  Latinizing  the  Indian  name.  Add 
a Mac,  or  and  O’  to  the  Latinized  form,  and  call  it  MacShikellemus,  or 
O’Shikellemo,  and  you  would  have  the  limit  of  corruption. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Shikellamy’s  entrance  upon  the  Indian  policy 
of  Pennsylvania  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  Province  had  been  conducted 
directly  with  the  Delawares,  from  the  time  of  Penn’s  first  purchase. 
After  this  time  the  Delaware  had  to  sink  into  the  background.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  the  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  which 
ultimately  drenched  Pennsylvania  in  blood.  The  haughty  chiefs  whose 
ancestors  had  dealt  directly  with  William  Penn  could  not  bear  the 
humiliation  of  having  their  lands  sold  without  their  consent,  and  even 
without  any  consultation. 

The  one  weak  spot  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
Indians  was  the  liquor  traffic.  The  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
had  complained  about  this  abuse  again  and  again,  without  avail.  In  1731 
Shikellamy  notified  the  authorities  of  the  Province  that  unless  the 
liquor  trade  with  their  subject  tribes  was  regulated,  friendly  relations 
with  the  Iroquois  would  cease.  This  ultimatum  led  the  Assembly  to 
urge  Governor  Gordon  to  use  every  means  possible  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  Iroquois,  and  for  this  purpose  to  call  a council  with 
them.  The  Governor  then  urged  the  Assembly  to  pass  a bill  restricting 
the  selling  of  rum,  by  the  traders,  among  the  Indians.  This  bill  was 
defeated  by  the  Assembly  by  a large  majority.  James  Logan,  in  1731, 
urged  the  passage  of  such  a measure,  saying  that  the  unrestricted  sale 
of  rum  was  driving  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  to  the  Ohio,  where  they 
were  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  French.  He  urged  that  a treaty 
be  held  with  the  Six  Nations,  as  the  lords  over  these  subject  tribes. 

The  coming  of  the  Germans  from  the  Schoharie  Valley  to  Tulpehockin 
in  1731  led  to  many  important  events.  It  brought  Conrad  Weiser  into 
relations  with  the  Province.  In  December,  1731,  Shikellamy  went  to 
Philadelphia  with  Conrad  Weiser,  whom  he  introduced  as  the  official 
interpreter  of  the  Six  Nations.  Shikellamy  reported  the  result  of  a 
mission  which  he  had  made  to  Onondaga,  saying  that  it  was  too  late  in 
the  season  for  the  chiefs  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  but  that  early  in  the  spring 
they  would  come  for  a council.  It  was  late  in  the  summer  of  1732  before 
the  chiefs  of  the  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and  Onondaga  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 
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At  this  council  the  Iroquois  promised  to  use  their  influence  in  bringing 
back  the  Shawnee  from  the  Ohio,  and  the  Province  promised  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  rum  among  the  Indians.  Neither  of  these  promises  were  ful- 
filled. The  Shawnee  refused  to  come  back,  and  the  traders  could  not  be 
influenced  to  stop  the  unrestricted  sale  of  rum.  Another  council  was 
called  in  Philadelphia  in  1736,  at  which  time  the  Six  Nations  informed 
the  Governor  that  after  the  treaty  of  1732  it  was  agreed  that  Conrad 
Weiser  and  Shikellamy  were  the  proper  persons  “to  go  between  the  Six 
Nations  and  this  Goverment,”  and  that  they  would  therefore  be  employed 
to  attend  all  treaties  and  councils. 

At  this  council  of  1736  the  Iroquois  set  up  a claim  for  the  lands  south 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  drained  by  the  Delaware  River.  A deed  for  these 
was  made  out,  signed  and  the  lands  paid  for.  Thus  was  established  the 
first  Iroquois  claim  for  any  lands  on  the  Delaware  River.  William  Penn 
had  never  recognized  any  such  claim,  and  the  Iroquois  had  never  before 
made  it.  From  this  time  onward  Shikellamy  and  Conrad  Weiser  were 
supreme  in  the  Colonial  affairs  of  the  Province  in  its  relations  with  the 
Indians.  Weiser  was  a Mohawk  by  adoption  and  he  thoroughly  despised 
both  the  Delaware  and  the  Shawnee  and  used  every  means  at  his  command 
to  make  the  Province  accept  the  terms  of  the  Six  Nations. 

From  1736  the  friendship  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  was  lost. 
These  tribes  kept  moving  away  from  the  Susquehanna  and  from  the 
English  interest  to  the  Ohio,  where  the  French  used  every  means  to  gain 
their  friendship. 

Shikellamy  and  Conrad  Weiser  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois 
but  in  so  doing  they  lost  that  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  While  this 
policy  ultimately  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  on  the  continent 
possible,  it  nevertheless  drenched  the  hills  and  valley  of  Pennsylvania  in 
blood.  Had  Colonial  Pennsylvania  held  the  friendship  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  by  a recognition  of  their  land  claims  and  supremacy  in 
councils,  it  would  have  lost  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations.  Hostility 
of  the  Six  Nations  at  this  period  would  have  meant  the  blotting  out  of 
every  English  settlement  in  the  Province,  if  not  on  the  Continent. 
Shikellamy  and  Weiser  evidently  did  not  see  the  far-reaching  influence 
of  what  they  did.  It  was  unconscious  statesmanship. 

When  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  moved  westward  to  the  Ohio  they 
did  so,  not  only  to  get  away  from  the  influence  of  the  white  settlers,  but 
also  to  get  away  from  the  domination  of  the  Six  Nations. 

At  the  great  treaty  at  Lancaster  in  1744,  when  the  Iroquois  were  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  have  the  land  dispute  with  Maryland  settled,  Shikel- 
lamy refused  to  sign  the  deed  to  these  lands  along  the  Potomac,  realizing 
that  such  an  act  on  his  part  might  be  interpreted  as  giving  some  recogni- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Maryland  in  the  boundary  dispute  with  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  Shikellamy  was  influenced 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  by  Conrad  Weiser,  who  was  the  dominating 
force  back  of  everything  which  this  Iroquois  deputy  did. 

Shikellamy  was  always  friendly  to  the  Moravian  missionaries.  Count 
Zinzendorf,  under  the  guidance  of  Conrad  Weiser,  visited  Shamokin  in 
1742,  when  he  held  a conference  with  Shikellamy.  A Moravian  mission 
was  built  in  Shamokin  in  1747,  and  at  the  same  time  erected  a blacksmith 
shop.  The  troubles  arising  because  of  the  Indians  neglecting  to  pay 
their  bills  at  this  shop  are  mentioned  by  Bishop  Cammerhoff,  who  visited 
the  place  in  1748,  in  which  year  Shikellamy  accompanied  him  to  Onon- 
daga. David  Brainerd,  the  missionary,  describes  the  village  as  it  was 
in  1745.  He  says,  “The  town  lies  partly  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of 
the  river,  and  partly  on  the  island.  It  contains  upwards  of  50  houses 
and  300  inhabitants.  About  one-half  are  Delawares  and  the  others  are 
Senecas  and  Tutelars.”  The  Shawnee  had  moved  westward  to  the  Big 
Island,  at  Lock  Haven,  and  to  the  Ohio  by  that  time. 

Shamokin  was  also  the  place  of  residence  of  Allummapees,  or  Sas- 
sounan,  the  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  so  that  this  place  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  the  Indian  capital  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  period 
from  1728  until  1748.  Allummapees  died  in  1747,  and  on  Dec.  6,  1748 
(17th  Reichel)  Shikellamy  died  in  abject  poverty.  In  the  summer  of 
1748  and  in  the  spring  of  1749  a famine  of  unusual  severity  visited  the 
entire  Indian  villages  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  Indians  were  in  severe 
want,  being  obliged  to  boil  grass  and  bark  in  order  to  live.  Shamokin 
was  deserted  in  1749  because  of  this  famine. 

Weiser  says  in  a letter,  Oct.  6,  1747,  “I  set  out  for  Shamokin,  by  the 
way  of  Paxtang,  because  the  weather  was  bad.  I arrived  at  Shamokin 
on  the  9th  about  noon.  I was  surprised  to  see  Shikellamy  in  such  a mis- 
erable condition  as  ever  my  eyes  beheld;  he  was  hardly  able  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  bid  me  welcome;  in  the  same  condition  was  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  not  quite  so  bad;  also  one  of  his  daughters,  and  two  or  three 
of  his  grandchildren,  all  had  fever;  there  were  three  buried  out  of  the 
family  a few  days  before,  viz., — Cajadies,  Shikellamy ’s  son-in-law,  that 
had  been  married  to  his  daughter  above  fifteen  years,  and  reckoned  the 
best  hunter  among  all  the  Indians;  also  his  oldest  son’s  wife,  and  his 
grandchild.”  Cammerhoff  says  in  his  Journal  of  Jan.  14,  1748,  “Last 
autumn  many  of  his  family  died,  viz.,  his  wife,  his  oldest  son’s  wife  and 
five  children,  three  of  Logan’s  children,  and  his  son-in-law  and  some  of 
his  children.” 

I n October,  1748 , Baron  John  de  Watteville  visited  the  various  missions 
along  the  Susquehanna.  This  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church  stopped 
ai  Shamokin  and  visited  Shikellamy.  The  visit  of  this  missionary  made 
a deep  impression  on  the  old  chief.  Several  weeks  after  the  departure 
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of  Watteville,  Shikellamy  went  to  Bethlehem,  in  order  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  He  professed  conversion 
and  was  baptized — although  he  had  been  baptized  many  years  before 
this  time  by  a Jesuit  missionary  in  Canada.  He  fell  ill,  at  Tulpehocken 
when  on  his  way  home,  and  had  barely  enough  strength  left  to  reach 
Shamokin,  where  he  stretched  himself  out  upon  his  mat,  never  to  rise 
again.  David  Zeisberger  was  present  when  he  died.  He  left  three  sons, 
James  Logan,  John,  or  Tachnechtoris,  and  John  Petty.  Runners  were 
sent  out  to  call  these  to  Shamokin.  James  Logan  arrived  the  day  after 
his  death.  Shikellamy  was  buried  on  the  9th  of  December,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  entire  population  of  the  town,  in  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
red  man,  in  the  plot  of  ground  below  the  Indian  village,  and  just  outside 
of  what  was  later  Fort  Augusta.  James  Logan,  his  second  son,  was  per- 
haps the  most  famous  of  his  children.  Made  so  by  the  murder  of  his 
family,  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  famous 
“Logan’s  Lament.”  Logan’s  relatives  were  murdered  in  the  spring  of 
1774.  It  Is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  the  relatives  killed  at  this 
time  were  his  mother,  younger  brother,  and  sister.  The  latter  had  a 
half-breed  son,  who  escaped.  This  sister  of  Logan  had  been  a mistress 
of  Col.  John  Gibson,  the  Commander  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  boy  who  escaped  was  a son  of  Col.  Gibson. 

After  1749  the  passing  of  Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois  vice-gerent  and  of 
Allummapees,  the  Delaware  “King,”  and  the  migration  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  to  the  Ohio,  Shamokin  declined  as  an  Indian  center.  Kit- 
tanning and  Logstown  on  the  Ohio  then  became  the  centers  of  Indian 
affairs  in  the  Province.  But,  the  influences  which  had  been  set  in  motion 
by  Shikellamy  and  Conrad  Weiser  went  on  over  the  mountains,  after 
these  men  had  both  passed  away.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  Iroquois,  as  a confederation,  remained  neutral.  The  Delaware  and 
the  Shawnee  both  took  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Province,  after  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat,  striking  the  first  blow  just  below  Shamokin,  at  the  mouth 
of  Penns  Creek,  in  October,  1755. 

After  all  of  these  years  we  come  here  to-day  to  dedicate  this  memorial 
to  the  faithful  chief,  who  never  swerved  in  his  friendship  to  the  Province 
to  which  he  was  sent  as  the  representative  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  lived 
as  a wise  man  of  the  red  men.  He  died  and  was  buried  as  a Christian. 
After  all  of  these  years  of  resting  in  an  unmarked  grave,  his  grave  is 
marked  by  the  official  action  of  the  State,  whose  existence  he  did  more 
to  make  possible  than  any  red  man  who  ever  loved  the  beautiful  river  on 
which  he  now  is  resting.  In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  his  race  we 
here  to-day  cover  his  grave  with  this  token  of  a State’s  respect,  and 
place  this  memorial  to  the  memory  of  a loyal  friend  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  dark  days  which  came  before  the  storm  of  war. 
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An  Address  by  Christopher  Wren. 

HRISTOPHER  WREN,  who  gave  to  the  Sunbury 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  the  boulder  which  was  recently 
dedicated  as  a marker  to  the  Indian  Chief  Shikellamy, 
delivered  a very  interesting  address  at  the  unveiling, 
which  took  place  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  October  15,  1915. 
Mr.  Wren’s  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  The  part 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  by  the  committee  having  in  charge  the 
ceremonies  of  unveiling  this  bronze  tablet  to  the  Indian  Chief  Shikellamy 
to-day,  is  to  give  some  history  of  the  rock  boulder  on  which  the  tablet 
is  mounted. 

In  doing  this  I shall  take  occasion  to  make  some  references  to  remote 
ages  of  the  past,  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  particular  rock  strata 
through  the  various  vicissitudes  which  it  has  seen.  I am  pleased  that  so 
many  of  the  students  of  the  Sunbury  public  schools  are  present  to  hear 
what  I shall  say  in  that  connection. 

Learned  geologists  tell  us  that  we  shall  never  see  the  lower,  or  founda- 
tion rocks  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  located,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  below 
the  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  has  been 
disturbed  and  undergone  changes  for  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles 
below  the  surface. 

At  some  time,  untold  ages  ago,  the  earth’s  surface  in  this  locality  went 
through  very  great  changes,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  which  are  all  about  us,  and  in  bringing  some  of  the  rocks 
of  the  lower  strata  to  the  surface  and  even  elevating  them  up  on  the 
mountain  sides.  During  this  period  the  particular  strata  or  ledge  of 
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rocks  from  which  this  boulder  was  quarried  was  forced  up  and  exposed  on 
the  mountain  side  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  near 
Wapwallopen,  about  forty  miles  up  the  valley  from  this  point. 

From  the  best  information  I can  get  this  strata  was  originally  about 
two  thousand  feet  below  the  lowest  coal  vein,  before  the  upheaval  spoken 
of  took  place,  and  when  we  know  that  the  deepest  coal  vein  in  Wyoming 
Valley  is  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  below  the  present  surface,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  boulder  was  at  one  time  very  far  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  It  was  thus  subjected  to  great  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the 
overlying  rocks  upon  it.  Because  of  this  pressure  the  rock  became  very 
close  grained,  hard  and  strong. 

These  same  learned  geologists  tell  us  that  all  that  part  of  Pennsylvania 
lying  north  of  Berwick  was  at  one  time  covered  by  sheet  ice,  or  glacier, 
about  one-half  mile  thick,  which  was  moving  slowly  toward  the  south- 
west, but  melted  when  it  got  as  far  south  as  Berwick. 

The  formation  of  this  sheet  of  ice  took  place  after  the  mountains  had 
been  thrown,  as  described,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  when  the  ice  melt- 
ed it  produced  a great  flood,  carrying  with  it  masses  of  rock  and  earth 
which  polished  the  surface  of  the  rock  ledge  in  which  we  are  interested 
today. 

The  fact  that  this  polished  surface  is  in  practically  the  same  condition 
as  it  was  ages  ago  when  the  glacial  flood  did  its  work,  proves  that  the  rock 
resists  the  action  of  the  weather  to  a remarkable  degree. 

No  lichens,  mosses  or  plants  will  grow  on  this  rock  because  it  does  not 
absorb  enough  water  to  support  them.  When  rocks  absorb  much  water, 
they  become  disintegrated  and  crumble  away  by  the  water  contained  in 
them  expanding  by  freezing  in  the  winter. 

Many  other  rocks,  like  lime  stones,  are  eroded  by  the  rain  water  dis- 
solving the  substance  in  them  which  is  soluble  in  water.  Those  of  you 
who  have  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  polished  surface  of  very  old 
marble  tombstones  become  rough  and  crumble  away,  will  understand  the 
change  which  has  taken  place,  when  you  consider  that  marble  contains  a 
considerable  percentage  of  lime. 

I have  given  so  much  attention  to  the  effect  of  natural  forces  on  many 
rocks,  that  you  may  know  that  this  rock  boulder,  from  our  local  moun- 
tains, will  resist  the  forces  of  nature  for  centuries  to  come,  as  it  has  done 
for  ages  past.  I feel  entirely  safe  in  saying  that,  unless  it  meets  with  some 
accident,  this  rock  marker  will  stand  here  long  years  after  every  person 
in  attendance  at  these  ceremonies  has  passed  from  the  scenes  of  earth. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  besides  its  indestructibility,  why  this 
particular  rock  is  an  appropriate  setting  for  a tablet  to  a notable  North 
American  Indian,  whose  fore-fathers  occupied  this  land  before  our  an- 
cestors even  knew  that  there  was  a continent  of  North  America. 


History  of  Stone  Used  for  Shikellamy  Monument 


For  a number  of  years  past  I have  given  some  attention  to  collecting 
the  handiwork  of  the  Indian  race,  in  clay,  stone,  bone,  copper,  etc.,  in  the 
water-shed  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  I believe  I state  a fact  when  I say 
that  most  of  the  hardest  and  strongest  implements,  grooved  and  un- 
grooved, axes,  celts,  pestles,  hoes,  etc.,  which  had  to  withstand  the  hardest 
usage  were  made  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  as  is  this  boulder. 

My  observation  of  thousands  of  these  implements  leads  me  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  case  along  the  Susquehanna  river  from  Lancaster  county 
on  the  south  to  Bradford  county  on  the  north,  a distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miles. 

I may  remark  briefly  that  the  American  Indians  by  experience  and 
practice,  had  learned  to  select  the  stones  most  suitable  for  their  purpose 
in  making  implements,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  day  work- 
man in  stone  understands  any  better  how  to  work  stone,  even  with  their 
more  improved  tools.  The  Indian  appeared  to  understand  the  fracture 
of  rocks  very  fully. 

I might  talk  to  you  at  considerable  length  about  the  use  of  stone  by 
the  primitive  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  making  their  stone  imple- 
ments, before  they  had  learned  that  some  rocks  contained  metals  which 
could  be  melted  by  the  use  of  intense  heat,  or  had  learned  how  to  make  a 
fire  hot  enough  to  produce  the  necessary  intensity  of  heat,  but  the  present 
occasion  does  not  call  for  extended  remarks  along  that  line. 

I learn  that  there  are  many  persons  here  present  who  wish  to  at- 
tend the  elaborate  ceremonies  at  Selinsgrove  this  afternoon,  so  I shall 
be  brief. 

As  a concrete  example  of  a perfect  Indian  implement  made  of  the  same 
stone  as  this  boulder,  I take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Burrows,  Regent  of  Fort  Augusta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  under  whose  aus- 
pices this  beautiful  tablet  is  erected,  an  ungrooved  axe,  or  celt.  It  is  a 
type  of  implement  which  was  made  by  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
when  they  were  living  in  their  stone  age. 

This  particular  specimen  was  found  within  the  past  ten  years,  on  a 
farmer’s  field,  which  has  since  been  covered  up  by  the  extensive  classifi- 
cation yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Northumberland,  by  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Sholvin,  of  that  place,  from  whom  I secured  it  for  my  collection. 
It  is  undoubtedly  several  hundred  years  old  at  least,  during  which  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  farmer’s  plow. 

It  is  a good  example  of  Indian  workmanship  in  stone,  and  has  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  being  associated  with  your  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  the  reason  I selected  it  from  numerous  similar  specimens. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  express  to  Fort  Augusta  Chapter  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  courtesy  shown  me  by  their  invitation  to  be  present  today 
and  to  have  a part  in  these  very  interesting  ceremonies. 


